COHERENCE GONE

the experience of human isolation and the pathos of
exclusion* Man, forever aware of "guilt," is compelled
to face the "trial" of life in a universe whose pat-
tern and coherence are fundamentally uncertain and
incomprehensible. The God of Kafka's world is as ter-
rible and fascinating as Jehovah, and however fer-
vently the poet's Job-like characters may wrestle with
"the law," there is for them no ultimate consolation.
They are but troubled marionettes who can find no
escape from the realization of overwhelming frustra-
tion. Man's life passes in a series of crises in which the
veiled presence of "the law," acting through imper-
sonal agencies (the government, the police, the office,
the castle, and so forth), demonstrates the futility of
human effort. Much of Kafka's imaginative thinking
is drawn from Jewish folk literature and the Talmud;
but the tenets of his belief should be related to Pascal,
the existential philosophy of Kierkegaard, and the
contemporary theology of crisis (Karl Earth). In its
radically eschatological nature his symbolic faith is
reminiscent of Dostoevsky and Strindberg. The use
of minutely detailed, irrational, dream landscapes in
which strangely associated phenomena seem suspended
in an unintelligible void indicates Kafka's nearness to
the expressionist and surrealist writers. Religious and
social conflicts meet at this point, for the plausibility
and realism of his petit-bourgeois world is deceptive;
his human beings find themselves curiously out of
touch with their own setting, and are unable to fore-